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but ambition led the country boy to ally himself
with the cosmopolitan experience of Roman and
post-Roman Italy. If he was generally engaged
in quiet pursuits, he also relished breaking
lances fiercely against what he regarded as edu-
cational fads, such as the Experimental College
of his own university. He was a determined
exponent of classical culture, in which the law
and order of Rome appealed to him more than
the freedom and variety of Greece; yet he was
an authority on the orgiastic worship of the
Asiatic Great Mother of the Gods. To his
friends, as well as to the principles which he
cherished, he was profoundly loyal.
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SIBERT, WILLIAM LUTHER (Oct. 12,
i86o-Oct. 16, 1935), military engineer, was
born at Gadsden, in what is now Etowah County,
Ala., eldest son of William J. and Marietta
(Ward) Sibert His great-grandfather, who,
by family tradition, came from Alsace-Lorraine,
was a South Carolina Revolutionary soldier,
whose son moved to Alabama. William attended
rural schools until he was fourteen, when finan-
cial difficulties confined him to work on his
family's farm. Three years later conditions im-
proved, and after a year of tutoring he entered
the University of Alabama (1878). From there
he was appointed to the United States Military
Academy, entering in 1880 and graduating in
1884, number seven in his class. This ranking
afforded him a commission as second lieutenant
in the Corps of Engineers, and there followed
the usual three years at the Engineer School
of Application. In 1887 he was assigned to river
and harbor engineering around Cincinnati and
the following year was given what amounted to
independent responsibility in repairing the locks
and dams on the Green and Barren rivers in
Kentucky. His next assignment took him to the
waterways of the Great Lakes region, following
which, in August 1894, he was given independ^
ent command of the river and harbor district
at Little Rock, Ark. The outbreak of the Spanish-
American War found him here. Lack of ap-
propriations had momentarily slowed the work,
and Sibert saw opportunity of field service. He
had been a captain since Mar. 31, 1896, and he
now applied for a lieutenant-colonelcy in one
of the volunteer regiments being formed. There
vfere no vacancies, however, and in September
1898 he returned to the Engineer School as an
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instructor in civil engineering. It was a tan-
talizing period, but it ended the following sum-
mer when he was ordered to the Philippines and
duty in the field.

Sibert, commanding a company of engineer
troops, arrived at Manila in August 1899 and
at once entered upon the work of reconstructing
the Manila & Dagupan Railway. Shortly after-
ward he was appointed chief engineer of the
VIII Army Corps and a member of the staff of
Gen. Elw'ell S. Otis [q.v.]. Although he played
a highly creditable part in several military ex-
peditions on the Island of Luzon, the bulk of
his work continued to be with the railway, its
entire operation later being placed in his hands.
In April 1900 it was transferred to the original
owners and Sibert returned to the United States.
For almost seven years thereafter he was en-
gaged in improving navigation on the Ohio,
Allegheny, and Monongahela rivers. Here his
skill and foresight brought him considerable
recognition and led eventually to several im-
portant developments, notably a nine-foot chan-
nel in the Ohio River from Pittsburgh to Cairo.
But this was not accomplished without several
sharp clashes with industrial concerns and rail-
ways whose bridges and plants he felt obstructed
river navigation. Sibert proved a stubborn ad-
versary and this, together with other forthright
actions at this period, gained him the notice of
President Theodore Roosevelt, who, in March
1907, appointed him a member of the newly
reorganized Isthmian Canal Commission, headed
by George W. Goethals [g.z/.].

Sibert's part in the construction of what was
to become the Panama Canal was for the first
year confined to the locks, dams, and regulating
works; but after June 30, 1908, he was given
charge of the Atlantic Division, which embraced
all construction north of Gatun Lake. His great-
est problem proved to be with the locks and dam
at Gatun and in successfully overcoming this
he came into occasional conflict with his chief,
Colonel Goethals. This was to be expected in
so gigantic and novel an engineering project,
but the principal criticism leveled at Sibert was
for his unwillingness to restrict his opinions
to the halls of the commission. One such episode
led members of that body to report to the secre-
tary of war that he was openly disloyal to the
entire project and almost led to his removal. He
was sustained, however, by the chief of engineers
and continued his work until the abolishment of
the commission, Apr. I, 1914.

In the meantime Sibert had been promoted
major (1904) and lieutenant-colonel (1909).
Upon his return from Panama he was lent to
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